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British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  have  a  combined  area  of  approxi- 
mately 317,080  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  7,000,000,  In  these 
two  Protectorates  are  numerous  native  races,  some  of  which  have 
shown  commendable  ability  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  in  the 
allied  industry  of  stock  raising.  U^nder  European  guidance  and  with 
foreign  markets  for  their  surplus  products,  they  have  been  en- 
couraged to  develop  these  two  basic  occupati(ms  of  wealth  produc- 
tion and  distribution. 

Eour  degrees  south  of  the  Equator  on  the  Indian  Ocean  is  the 
city  of  Mombasa,  with  its  population  of  30,000  Africans,  orientals, 
and  Europeans.  It  is  the  ]X)rt  of  entry  and  exit  for  all  but  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  foreign  sea-boi-ne  commerce  of  the  two  Protectorates, 
of  a  limited  traffic  to  and  from  the  Belgian  Kongo,  the  Sudan,  and 
Italian  East  Africa,  and  in  normal  times  considerable  consignments 
of  imports  to  German  East  Africa  and  of  large  quantities  of  exports 
originating  therein. 

War  Injures  Commerce  and  Industries. 

Official  trade  returns  for  1915  show  a  considerable  decline  in  the 
values  of  both  imports  and  exports,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
preceding  year.  With  war  conditions  prevailing,  local  industries, 
shipping,  and  immigration  suffered,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  crops 
was  greatly  neglected  by  both  European  and  native  planters.  Ship- 
ping by  both  land  and  sea  became  so  greatly  restricted  that  im- 
ports and  exports  could  not  find  adequate  transportation  facilities. 
This  meant,  on  the  part  of  exports,  a  decrease  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  local  people  and  a  consequent  curtailment  of  importa- 
tions. High  freight  rates  and  total  or  partial  embargoes  on  the  ex- 
portation of  many  native  and  European  crops  further  hampei-ed 
the  transaction  of  business,  while  immigration  and  the  resultant 
inflow  of  capital  came  to  a  standstill.  Consequently  the  year  closed 
with  no  assuring  signs  of  a  general  improvement  in  the  economic 
conditions  of  East  Africa  for  1916. 

Distribution  o£  Trade. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  value  of  Mombasa's  imports 
and  exports,  by  countries,  for  the  last  two  years: 
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Country. 


IMPORTS  FROM- 


Uniled  Plates 

L'nilcd  Kiiifdom 

India  and  Ceylon 

Austria-Hungary 

Belaium 

iraucc  and  colonies. . . 

Gcrmauv 

Italy..; 

NptlHTLnnds 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

I'nion  of  South  Africa. 
All  other  count ries 


Total 

Goods  in  transit  and'trans- 
shiijment 


Grand  total . 


S3S4 
4,131 

2,3as 

■1^0 
S4 
123 

.5S4: 

76: 

33« 

75 

9 

.5-t 

12fi 

207 

372 


9, 159, 139 
£92, 2SS 


9,751,427 


?774, 
3,515. 
2, 2^5. 
fi7, 
29, 
150. 
22. 
65, 

17, 
A, 
10.% 
133, 
199, 
tiSl, 


8,  .505, 729 
202, 671 


,708,400 


Country. 


EXroUTM  TO- 


British  Ea,^l  Africa.. 

Tpanda 

Ctprman  East  .\frita. 

Bpl<.;ian  Kongo 

Sudan 

Italian  East  Africa.. 


$1,162,90! 

2,987,172 

1.217,979 

64,632 

911 


Total. 


1914 


5,-!33,56i 


1915 


Jl,  451,  455 

1,906.132 

26;S15 

1,.->21,237 

H9 

'•,6.32 


4,912,46:) 


Articles  Imported. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  Mombasa  in  1915  were  agri- 
cultural implements,  ale  and  beer,  apparel,  bags  and  sacks,  building 
material,  cigarettes,  coal  and  coal  products,  cotton  goods,  drugs  and 
chemicals,  grain  and  flour,  hardware,  iron  and  steel  ware,  kerosene, 
machinery  and  parts,  provisions,  soap,  spirits  and  liqueurs,  stationery, 
sugar,  tea,  telegraphic  equipment,  tobacco,  vehicles,  wines,  and  wood 
(timber).  Substantial  increases  in  values  are  found  chiefly  in  such 
items  as  ale  and  beer,  cigarettes,  drugs  and  chemicals,  kerosene,  pro- 
visions, spirits  and  liqueurs,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  for  which  a  greatei." 
demand  was  created  by  the  considerable  number  of  men  brought  into 
the  Protectorates  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  abnormal  situation 
incident  to  the  European  conflict.  Decreases  in  values  in  practically 
all  the  other  items  were  caused  by  the  depressing  effect  of  inter- 
national complications. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  chief  imports  into 
Mombasa  in  1911  and  1915: 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Ale  and  beer 

Ammunition 

Apparel 

Bags  and  sacks 

Beads 

Books  and  printed  matter. . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bras  J  and  copperware 

Building  material 

Cigarettes 

Coal  and  coal  products 

Cotton  goods 

■Drugs  and  ehemioals 

Earthen  and  glass  ware 

Firearms 

Furniture 

Grain  and  flour 

Hardware 

Iron  and  steel  ware 

Kerosene 

Live  stock 

Machinery  and  parts 

Miscellaneous  manufactured 
good.-J 


1914 


S135,057 
50,5S5 
32, 1V.0 

137,413 

135,522 
17,520 
32,403 
60,599 
92,243 

1.35, 169 
S8, 108 

159, 4S2 
1,679,866 
72,843 
55,863 
50,493 
53,877 

608,587 
98,8S8 

244,886 
72,030 
29,033 

3.56.. 549 


S75, 125 

12^,053 
10,042 
81,916 

1.39,210 
15,879 
.30,973 
36,895 
20.667 
G2,74S 

200,656 
92,8.37 
,931,891 
W,  660 
43,402 
13,309 
27,018 

.511,921 
66, 199 

196,326 

112,422 
15,143 

217,924 


281,S0O|      203,344 


Articles. 


Provisions 

Railway,  tramway,  and  road 

mateii.ll 

Salt 

Soap 

Spirit.'^  and  liquors 

Stationery , 

Sugar....". 

Tea 

Telegraphic  equipment , 

Tobacco , 

Vehicles 

Wines , 

Wood  (limber) 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Coin  admitted  to  cireulation. 
Goods  in  transit  and  trans- 
shipment  

Grand  lotal 


S14'93, 195 


592,288 


9,751,427 


1915 


?j32,S64 

31,220 
36,664 
120, 433 
250,825 
63, 282 
405,238 
68,077 
20S,697 
225,678 
219,. 383 
93,847 
52,  ,335 
48, 2111 
790,930 


,573,243 
932,486 

202,671 


8, 708, 400 
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Agricultiiral  Implements. 

There  was  a  considerable  decline  in  the  vahie  of  agricultural  ini- 
])lements  imported  into  Mcnibasa  in  1915  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  previous  3'ear,  and  a  decrease  to  less  than  one-third  of  the  value 
of  11)13.  This  adverse  showing  is  in  no  sense  discouraging  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  prospective  trade  of  the  peaceful  times  to  follow  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  as  the  two  Protectorates  under  review  have  vast 
stretches  of  agricultural  lands  as  yet  comparatively  untouched  by 
the  cultivator.  Native  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  still  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  matter  of  farm  products  raised  and  exported,  and  as 
the  interest  in  agrarian  pursuits  increases  the  demand  for  farm 
implements  must  be  augmented.  The  hoe  is  used  in  numbers 
running  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  so  this  item  alone  should 
receive  the  earnest  attention  of  the  American  manufacturer  and 
exporter,  to  the  end  of  replacing  the  country  that  hitherto  chiefly 
supplied  the  native  needs  in  this  line  of  imports. 
Cotton  Goods  Principal  Import. 

The  value  of  cotton  goods,  as  in  previous  years,  took  the  highest 
place  in  the  list  of  imported  articles.  In  1915  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  this  article  of  a  little  over  $250,000  as  compared  with 
that  of  1914,  but  a  decrease  of  over  $1,000,000  under  that  of  1913. 
The  latter  difference  was  due  largely  to  tlie  cutting  oft'  the  trade 
with  German  East  Africa,  as  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  wai  large 
consignments  of  these  goods  passed  "through  the  customs  entry  of 
Mombasa  to  the  German  colony.  However,  with  the  return  of  peace 
the  commerce  in  this  line  of  merchandise  will  increase  year  by  year, 
as  the  market  to  date  has  scarcel}^  been  touched  and  the  native  is  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  enjoy  the  civilizing  eft'ect  of  wearing  clothing 
and  his  purchasing  power  is  increasing,  so  East  Africf.  must  become 
an  attractive  field  for  the  promotion  of  commerce  in  cotton  textiles. 
Accordingly,  the  American  exporter  will  not  fail,  if  he  is  wideawake, 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  requirements  of  the  native  market,  so 
that  he  may  make  an  energetic  and  systematic  effort  to  supply  the 
demand  of  the  present  and  future. 

The  Indian  middleman,  who  is  the  chief  factor  in  meeting  the 
native  consumer,  is  manifesting  an  increasing  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  direct  business  relations  with  American  houses  dealing  in 
this  line  of  goods,  so  the  way  is  open  for  the  extensive  promotion  of 
American  cotton  goods  in  this  field. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  difteieut 
classes  of  cotton  goods  imported  into  Mombasa  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Class. 


Bleached yards. 

Unbleached do. . . 

Printed do. . . 

Dyed do... 

Blankets number. 

Cotton  yarn 

Cotton  manufactures,  unenumerated 


Total . 


Quantity.        Value 


2, 73G, 659 
11,455,708 
1,715,452 
2,404,838 
856,012 


Quantity.      Value. 


.'!190.:i52 
712,594 
154,515 
259,556 
246. 016 
4,338 
112,315 

.1,097,866 


1,909,-394 
16,164,879 
2, 002, 821 
2,821,998 
641, 847 


$1.54, 215 
889, 427 
197,811 
360,312 
208,048 
4,482 
111,596 

1,931,891 
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Import  Trade  in  Other  Articles. 

Ill  the  items  of  building  material,  hardware,  iron  and  steel  ware, 
machinery  and  parts,  railway  material,  vehicles,  and  timber  there 
were  decreases  of  considerable  magnitude,  owing  to  the  general  agri- 
cultral  and  industrial  depression  caused  by  the  war.  IJut  with  the 
revival  of  peace  tliere  is  certain  to  be  an  excellent  opening  for  the 
expansion  of  commerce  in  these  lines  as  the  two  colonies  have  such 
resources  as  will  in  their  exploitation  call  for  comparatively  large 
quantities  of  these  goods.  The  American  exporter  will  be  in  an 
exceptionally  good  position  to  meet  the  increased  demand  so  he 
thould  inform  himself  well  of  the  local  needs  so  as  to  be  able  to  meet 
and  defeat  foreign  competition. 

In  such  articles  as  ale  and  beer,  cigarettes,  drugs  and  chemicals, 
kerosene,  provisions,  scap,  spirits  and  liqueurs,  sugar,  and  tobacco 
substantial  increases  were  made.  But,  apart  from  the  temporary 
demand,  the  need  for  all  of  these  lines  will  increase  with  the  return 
to  normal  times  as  the  European  and  Indian  populations  will  become 
more  numerous  and  the  natives  will  develop  a  greater  taste  for  ar- 
ticles of  European  manufacture. 

Under  "all  other  imports"  are  such  items  as  canvas,  candles,  cut- 
lery, electric  apparatus,  explosives,  fencing  material,  hul^erdashei'y, 
jewelry,  matches,  mineral  waters,  perfumery,  rope  and  twine,  rub- 
ber goods,  silk  manufactures,  toys  and  games,  trees,  plants,  and 
seeds,  and  watches  and  clocks.  Up  to  date  tlie  import  values  of  these 
articles  have  ranked  rather  low.  ' 

Good  Opening  for  American  Wares. 

The  American  exporter  can  promote  his  trade  in  pnictically  every 
line  shown  in  the  list  of  imported  articles,  and  in  view  of  the  oppor- 
tunity created  by  the  European  crisis  he  should  be  quick  to  take  ad- 
Aantage  of  the  existing  need  for  greater  quantities  of  supplies  for  the 
local  markets.  The  Indian  merchants,  the  most  numerous  cla.ss  of 
middlemen  in  East  Africa,  are  manifesting  an  increasing  interest 
in  American  goods  as  evidenced  by  the  considerable  number  of  trial 
orders  that  were  sent  to  American  houses  last  j-ear.  If  the  American 
exporter  wnll  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  meet  the  rational  demands 
of  the  Indian  traders,  he  will  place  himself  in  a  position  to  extend 
greatly  his  trade  in  this  district.  As  English  firms  are  giving  ap- 
jDroved  Indian  importers  90  daj^s  of  credit  on  the  purchases  made 
from  English  exporters,  tlie  Amei'ican  dealer  should  inform  himself 
of  the  needs  of  the  local  situation  so  as  to  be  able  to  extend  to  credit- 
able Indian  firms  suitable  terms  of  payment. 

The  Export  Trade. 

The  values  of  the  exports  from  Mombasa  in  1913,  1914,  and  19ir) 
were  $6,807,504,  $5,433,568,  and  $4,912,460,  respectively. 

The  chief  items  of  export  from  British  East  Africa  w'ere  beans 
and  peas,  coffee,  copra,  fiber,  goatskins,  ivory,  oxhides,  potatoes, 
.sesame,  and  wax;  from  Uganda,  chillies,  coffee,  cotton,  cotton  seed, 
goatskins,  ivory,  oxhides,  and  sesame;  and  from  the  Belgian  Kongo, 
through  Mombasa,  gold,  ivor3%  and  wild  rubber. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  tlie  principal  exports  from 
Mombasa  in  lOU  and  1015: 


Articles. 


Beans  and  peas 

Chiilics 

Coirec 

Copra 

Cotton 

libers 

Ghee 

Gold 

GroLmtliiiits  (peauiits; 
Hides  and  s:>ins 


1914 

1915 

$18,486 

.«17,408 

20.015 

39,077 

287,801 

341,804 

Ho.OtiO 

50,459   1 

2,331,582 

1,1  0.375 

l()-,08i 

375,077 

3:^,931 

.^0,117 

11,5.7 

1,380,995 

89, 44  J 

10,  .040 

1,630,540 

S>84,477 

Articles. 


Ivory 

Maize  (.corn) 

Potatoes 

Rubber 

Secils:  Cotton,  rubber,  etc. 

Sesame 

Wax 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1914 


§131,407 
33,47:* 
20, 780 

08, 0!,7 
1S1,8S0 
108,9H 

58,471 

138,397 


5,433,508 


1915 


4,912,4'JO 


Chilies,  coffee,  fibers,  gold,  ivory,  and  sesame  show  .substantial 
gains,  but  in  the  other  articles  there  were  considerable  decreases, 
particularly  so  in  those  of  cotton,  cotton  seed,  and  hides  and  skins, 
w'hich  in  the  aggregate  in  previous  years  contributed  over  half  the 
total  export  vahie.  This  meant  a  greatly  decreased  purchasing 
power  and  a  consequent  decline  in  the  value  of  the  importations. 

The  coffee-growing  industry  of  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda 
is  one  that  is  capable  of  great  expansion,  and  as  the  berry  produced 
is  one  of  an  exceptionally  high  grade  the  colonies  will-  find  in  this 
occupation  a  source  of  great  export  value.  The  increase  in  the  re- 
turns of  this  cro])  in  1915  is  due  largely  to  the  greater  number  of 
trees  that  came  into  substantial  bearing.  As  Europeans  take  readily 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  product,  and  as  a  large  area  of  land  is  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation,  greater  and  greater  returns  will  result  with 
each  passing  year  with  the  re.storation  of  peace. 

Decline  in  Cotton — Exports  of  Beans,  Peas,  Chilijs,  etc. 

Apart  from  the  considerable  consignment  of  gold  from  the  Bel- 
gian Kongo,  the  exportation  of  cotton  gave  the  higlicst  value,  as  in 
former  years.  The  cultivation  of  this  crop  constitutes  the  premier 
industry  of  Uganda  and  is  almost  wholly  the  result  of  native  enter- 
prise. Exports  of  cotton  in  1915  amounted  in  value  to  but  one-half 
of  those  in  the  preceding  year,  which  was  largely  due  to  the  greatly 
reduced  prices  prevailing  during  the  latter  year  and  to  the  lack  of 
shipping  facilities. 

As  a  result  of  the  decline  in  cotton  prices  the  purchasing  jjower 
of  the  native  greatl}'  decreased,  and  in  a  measure  a  demoralizing 
effect  was  produced  in  his  mind  as  he  could  not  understand  why  he 
should  receive  a  given  price  one  year  and  only  half  as  much  the  next. 
It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  discouraging  tendency  would  go 
so  far  as  to  cau.se  him  to  leave  his  crop  unpicked,  but  finally  his 
better  judgment  prevailed,  and  thus  a  comparatively  flourishing 
crop  was  saved  from  utter  ruin.  However,  the  industry  has  un- 
doubtedly received  a  setback  that  will  require  some  time  to  restore 
it  to  its  former  importance.  But  as  soil  and  climatic  conditions  in 
Uganda  are  suitable  to  its  culture,  the  growing  of  it  is  certain  to  go 
ahead  when  the  adverse  effects  of  the  war  shall  have  pa.ssed  away. 

Such  crops  as  beans  and  peas,  chilies.  groundnuts,  maize,  potatoe.s, 
and  sesame  simply  in  normal  times  large  quantities  of  produce  for 
the  export  trade,  but  through  the  lack  of  adequate  shipping  facili- 
ties embargoes  on  certain  crops  and  the  cutting  off  of  commerce 
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with  (ieiiiiiui  East  Africa,  the  hist  two  yei\rs  shoAv  a  ^reat  decline 
when  compared  Avith  previous  years  in  the  export  trade  in  these 
crops.  HoAvever,  as  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  favorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants,  and  as  there  are  steady  markets  for  their 
products  in  normal  times,  their  cultivation  and  expoi-tation  are 
bound  to  figure  with  increasing  impoi'tance  in  the  export  commerce 
of  the  Protectorates  as  the  years  pass. 
Copra  and  Sisal — Hides  and  Skins — Gold  from  Kongo. 

Copra  and  fibers  are  exclusively  the  products  of  British  East 
Africa.  A  considerable  area  of  land  in  the  coastal  belt  is  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  coconuts,  and  lands  as  j^et  untilled  are  being- 
brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  so  the  production  of  copra  Avill 
assume  a  relatively  important  place  among  the  products  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate. Fiber,  chiefly  sisal,  is  rapidly  advancing  to  a  position  in 
the*  export  trade,  where  it  will  be  considered  as  a  substantial  means 
to  purchasing  power.  The  cultivated  area  of  this  crop  is  extending, 
thus  resulting  in  added  wealth  to  the  resources  of  the  Dependency. 

The  decline  in  hides  and  skins  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  com- 
])lete  cutting  off  of  the  ti-ade  Avith  German  East  Africa,  as  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Avar  large  consignments  from  this  colony  passed  into 
British  East  Africa  from  the  region  of  Victoria  Xyanza  to  the 
Uganda  Kaihvay,  and  over  it  to  Mombasa,  for  exportation  to  the 
markets  of  Europe  and  America.  Of  a  total  \'alue  of  $084,477  in 
1915,  British  East  Africa  gave  origin  to  a  value  of  $172,657  in  ox- 
hides, and  Uganda  to  one  of  $385,227.  In  goatskins  the  formei' 
colony  contributed  $65,189  and  the  latter  $!)(>,91().  The  balance  Avas 
made  up  of  negligible  values  in  sheepskins  originating  in  the  tAvo 
Protectorates,  \yith  the  return  of  normal  conditions  the  exports  in 
hides  and  skins  Avill  quickly  resume  their  former  place  of  impor- 
tance and  will  deA'Clop  increasingly  year  by  year,  for  the  live-stock 
industry  of  East  Africa  is  capable  of  great  expansion. 

The  value  of  the  gold  shipments,  Avhich  originated  in  the  Belgian 
Kongo,  raised  the  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1915  to  a  much  more 
sigTiificant  figure  than  could  otherwise  have  been  shown.  This  com- 
paratively large  export  of  gold  was  due  in  part  to  the  accumulation 
of  it  through  a  considerable  period  of  time,  because  of  conditi(;ns 
created  by  the  Avar,  and  in  ]:)art  by  reason  of  a  diA'ersion  of  shipments 
to  a  different  trade  route. 
Trade  with  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Mombasa 
in  1915  was  $774,719,  as  compared  AN'ith  $384,480  in  1914  and  $904,381 
in  1913.  These  values  were  made  up  largely  of  importations  of  cot- 
ton goods,  a  trade  in  Avhich  the  United  States  held  first  place  in  1913. 
but  lost  in  1914,  and  probabl.y  regained  in  1915.  This  fact  alone  is 
an  encouraging  one  in  the  promotion  of  commerce  in  East  Africa 
Avhen  it  is  considered  that  the  United  States  has  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  some  of  its  competitors  in  possessing  the  advantages  of  a 
number  of  local  mercantile  houses  and  banks  and  steamship  facilities 
controlled  by  their  respectiA'e  citizens.  That  the  value  of  American 
imports  shoidd  hold  third  place  in  the  list  of  countries  of  origin  is  a 
fact  due,  no  doubt,  more  to  the  superiority  of  American  goods  than 
to  a  Avell-organized  effort  on  the  part  of  American  commercial  houses 
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to  promote  their  trade.  Had  the  United  States  possessed,  as  some 
other  nations  trading  in  East  Africa  have,  a  line  of  steamships  flying 
the  American  flag  and  sailing  directly  from  American  ports  to  the 
ports  of  the  East  African  littoral,  its  position  in  the  development  of 
connnerce  and  indnstries  on  the  East  African  coast  and  its  great 
hinterland  would  now  be  indeed  an  enviable  one. 

However,  the  leading  Indiiin  merchants  of  East  Africa  are  mani- 
festing an  increasing  interest  in  American  goods,  as  shown  by  the 
numerous  trial  orders  for  general  merchandise  sent  by  them  to 
American  houses  last  year.  In  hardware,  machinery  and  parts,  and 
vehicles  a  commendable  start  has  already  been  made.  With  the  ex- 
tension of  orders  for  general  merchandise  the  year  lOlG  should  prove 
to  be  a  gratifying  one  in  the  promotion  of  American  trade  in  the 
colonies  of  East  Africa. 

The  declared  value  of  articles  invoiced  at  Mombasa  and  Zanzibar 
(the  consulate  was  moved  from  Zanzibar  to  Mombasa  in  March, 
11)15)  was  $241,289,  as  compared  with  $134,591  in  1914.  The  items 
in  1915  were  cloves,  worth  $204,493;  chillies,  $14,629;  and  goatskins, 
$22,107.  In  1914  cloves,  valued  at  $422,744,  and  ivory,  worth  $10,638, 
were  the  chief  items. 
Industrial  Opportunities — Soda  Deposits. 

British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  are  fortunate  in  the  possession 
of  large  tracts  of  arable  and  pastoral  lands,  in  Avhich  are  found  the 
basis  .of  the  permanent  industries  of  farming  and  stock  raising,  on 
which  the  far-reacliing  industrial  and  commercial  development  of 
the  Protectorates  must  rest. 

In  the  highlands  of  British  East  Africa  and  on  the  plains  of 
Uganda  are  found  considerable  stretches  of  timberland.  In  the 
matter  of  local  building  operations  the  merchantable  timber  will 
prove  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Protectorates,  as  evidenced  by  the  con- 
siderable output  of  the  local  sawmills. 

Unfortunately  for  the  colonies  in  their  industrial  development,  no 
mineral  resources  have  been  discovered.  Coal  and  iron  deposits  were 
at  one  time  thought  to  exist,  but  subsequent  surveys  proved  that 
such  was  not  the  case.  However,  in  the  southern  part  of  British 
East  Africa  there  is  a  large  area  of  soda  deposits  known  as  Lake 
Magadi.  Soda  springs  are  constantly  forming  new  supplies,  so  their 
inexhaustable  character  is  practically  certain.  The  tract  of  work- 
able deposits  covers  an  area  of  full}'  30  square  miles  and  was  leased 
to  the  Magadi  Soda  Co.,  which  was  organized  in  1910  to  develop  this 
source  of  wealth.  Railwa}"  and  harbor  facilities  have  in  part  been 
constructed  to  care  for  the  consignments  destined  to  foreign  markets. 

Transportation  Routes  to  the  Interior. 

An  important  factor  in  the  dcveloi)ment  of  the  trade  and  in- 
dustries of  the  lake  region  of  central  Africa  and  the  territory  between 
it  and  the  Indian  Ocean  is  the  Uganda  Railway,  which  extends  from 
the  port  of  Mombasa-Kilindini  through  584  miles  of  plain  and 
mountain  country  to  Port  Florence  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  Over 
this  lake  in  time  of  peace  runs  a  fleet  of  vessels  as  an  auxiliary  serv- 
ice to  the  railroad.  These  ships  call  at  the  ports  of  Uganda,  of 
German  East  Africa,  and  of  British  East  Africa,  all  of  which  have 
a  shoreline  on  this  great  inland  .sea.     From  the  head  of  the  Nile  at 
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Jinja  to  Xanmsa£;ali  on  Lake  Cliiogo  rims  for  01  miles  the  Busogo 
Kaihvay,  Avhich  in  conjunction  with  the  boats  on  the  hike  taps  a  hirge 
and  prosperous  connnunity  of  TTganda.  The  Magadi  branch  of  the 
Uganda  Kaihvay  extends  from  the  main  line  for  95  miles  to  Lake 
Magadi  where  it  opens  to  transportation  the  vast  soda  deposits  of 
that  region.  The  Thika  Tramway  extends  from  Nairobi  to  Fort 
Hall  through  a  stretch  of  81  miles  of  prosperous  plantations.  Thus 
by  means  of  railway  and  water  transportation,  which  form  prac- 
tically one  system,  expansive  regions  of  eastern  and  central  Africa 
are  brought  into  cijnimunication  with  tidewater  shipping  at  Mom- 
basa. So  the  large  importing  houses  that  have  their  main  offices  in 
Mombasa  are  in  a  position  to  distribute  imported  goods  to  millions 
of  natives  in  eastern  and  central  Africa  and  to  collect  their  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  products  and  consign  them  to  numei-ous  foreign 
markets. 

Curtailment  of  Sea-Borne  Traffic. 

Li  the  year  under  review  East  Africa  was  greatly  hampered  foi- 
the  want  of  sufficient  bottoms  to  carry  regularly  and  frequently  the 
inbound  and  outbound  cargoes  of  the  colonies.  Prior  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war  six  steamship  lines  connected  Mombasa  with 
Europe  and  intermediate  ports,  and  two  lines  ran  to  and  from 
India.  With  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  the  German .  line  Avith- 
drew  its  boats  and  many  of  the  British  ships  were  diverted  to  other 
routes.  One  French,  one  Italian,  and  two  British  lines  have  en- 
deavored to  maintain  a  monthly  schedule  with  Europe,  but  owing 
to  the  generally  disturbed  conditions  of  shipping  the  arrivals  and 
departures  have  been  discouragingly  irregular.  One  English  com- 
pany has  a  fortnightly  service  Avith  India  and  one  cargo  line  flying 
the  Norwegian  flag  makes  monthly  calls  at  the  ports  of  Mombasa 
and  Zanzibar  with  cargoes  of  timber  and  building  material  from 
Scandinavia. 
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